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of advancement suggests itself to every mind, the
desire to rise swells in every heart, and all men want
to mount above their station : ambition is the uni-
versal feeling.
But if the equality of conditions gives some resources
to all the members of the community, it also prevents
any of them from having resources of great extent,
which necessarily circumscribes their desires within
somewhat narrow limits. Thus among democratic
nations ambition is ardent and continual, but its aim
is not habitually lofty; and life is generally spent in
eagerly coveting small objects which are within reach.
What chiefly diverts the men of democracies from
lofty ambition is not the scantiness of their fortunes,
but the vehemence of the exertions they daily make
to improve them. They strain their faculties to the
utmost to achieve paltry results, and this cannot fail
speedily to limit their discernment and to circumscribe
their powers. They might be much poorer and still
be greater. The small number of opulent citizens
who are to be found amid a democracy do not con-
stitute an exception to this rule. A man who raises
himself by degrees to wealth and power, contracts, in
the course of this protracted labour, habits of prudence
and restraint which he cannot afterward shake off.
A man cannot enlarge his mind as he would his
house. The same observation is applicable to the
sons of such a man ; they are born, it is true, in a lofty
position, but their parents were humble ; they have
grown up amid feelings and notions which they
cannot afterward easily get rid of; and it may be
presumed that they will inherit the propensities of
their father as well as his wealth. It may happen,
on the contrary, that the poorest scion of a powerful
aristocracy may display vast ambition, because the
traditional opinions of his race and the general spirit